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Notes of the Month 


Divided Dixte 

THE revolutionary decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in May 1954, that it was unconstitutional to separate Negro 
children from white in publicly-financed schools, was received 
with surprising calm in the southern quarter of the country where 
such segregation was required not only by custom but by state 
law. It is therefore both unexpected and depressing that the 
Court’s conciliatory ruling, a year later, on how its decision was to 
be implemented should have been followed by outbreaks of 
violence against Negroes on a scale that had been unknown in the 
South for years. The Court gave local communities time to inte- 
grate their schools as they thought best, merely insisting that 
educational discrimination must be abolished ‘with all deliberate 
speed’. What that means will almost certainly have to be clarified 
eventually by the Court. Meanwhile, as far as the South is con- 
cerned, it is only in the border states, such as Missouri, Kentucky, 
and Delaware, where racial segregation was already on the way 
out, in a few communities elsewhere in the region, and in the 
national capital, where an excellent example has been set, that 
Negro children are doing lessons with whites. 

But in the United States the school is the social centre of the 
community and many Southerners genuinely believe that mixed 
schools inevitably mean the dreaded mixed marriages. These 
people were just recovering from the stunned shock of the Supreme 
Court’s original decision when the subsequent ruling, by its very 
moderation, made it clear that the Court had really meant what it 
said. The reaction was sharp, particularly in those parts of the 
region where the Negroes form a substantial—in some rural areas 
it is an overwhelming—proportion of the population, and where 
poverty encourages the pride and prejudice of the whites. These 
conditions are found particularly in the so-called Deep South— 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina—which has 
so far not shared fully in the new prosperity of South as a whole 
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and where many ill-educated ‘poor whites’ have only their skins 
to prove their superiority to their Negro neighbours. 

Not even in these states do the authorities advocate violence, 
although they generate an atmosphere in which it flourishes by 
their outspoken condemnation of the Supreme Court. The official 
defiance is taking legalistic forms. ‘The most complicated of these 
is the revival of the doctrine of ‘interposition’ which, in simplified 
terms, asserts that the Supreme Court has exceeded its consti- 
tutional powers and that state governments are therefore free to 
ignore it. Of more practical importance are the various attempts to 
circumvent the Supreme Court’s decision by making it unneces- 
sary for children to attend publicly-financed schools at all. The 
immediate pressure, however, is on the Negroes themselves and is 
organised through the White Citizens’ Councils whose members 
claim that the councils are the modern and non-violent alternative 
to the old Ku Klux Klan. So far this type of pressure is confined 
mainly to the Deep South. Tradespeople refuse to serve Negroes 
who petition for their children to be admitted to white schools; 
such petitions enable the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Coloured People to bring cases to the courts and thus 
to insist that the Supreme Court’s ruling be enforced. Negroes 
who register to vote may lose their jobs. 

The growing bitterness is already affecting Congress; for ex- 
ample, the much-needed federal subsidies for school building may 
well be refused, because a Negro Representative from New York 
is insisting that they must be denied to states which have not 
integrated their schools and southern Congressmen will not 
accept this condition. The bitterness accentuates the perennial 
dilemma of Democratic candidates for the Presidency: the nomin- 
ation cannot be obtained without the support of Southerners, but 
victory over the Republican candidate cannot be obtained without 
the support of Negroes in northern cities. ‘The election campaign 
must inevitably deepen the lines which have been drawn with in- 
creasing clarity. in recent months between North and South, 
between Negro and white, over this question of integrated schools. 
The Supreme Court’s decision can hardly fail in the long run to 


prove a great forward step towards racial equality, but un- 
fortunately its immediate effect has been to generate fears which 
have set back the recently flourishing growth of racial toleration. 
This is a matter of serious concern to many in the South, as well 
as in the rest of the country. 
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Rival Claims in Antarctica 

The Antarctic Continent, if indeed it is a continent and not a 
couple of large islands, is a land mass larger than Australia, larger 
even than the United States. Though explorers have touched upon 
its coastline at many points, have made rapid expeditions inland, 
and have even spent a few months at a time on its shores, the in- 
terior is largely unknown. Vast expanses have been trodden by no 
human foot, perhaps have not even been flown over. Yet four- 
fifths of the whole is conventionally divided on the maps into 
sectors over which territorial sovereignty was claimed by several 
European Powers between 1908 and 1939. The United States has 
neither claimed a share of Antarctica nor admitted the validity of 
other claims. In 1948 the United States put forward a scheme for 
referring the whole problem to the United Nations, a scheme 
which the British were prepared to discuss, but which fell through 
for lack of support. 

There seems little doubt that Graham Land, a part of the con- 
tinental land-mass, was sighted by Lieutenant E. Bransfield, R.N., 
on 30 January 1820. This first discovery was followed only a few 
days later by another sighting, in what is now the Norwegian 
sector, by the Russian Admiral Bellingshausen. ‘The Frenchman 
d’Urville sighted Adélie Land in 1839, and the American Wilkes 
sighted what is now the Australian sector in 1841. The British 
territorial claim was first asserted by Ross, who explored the sea 
that bears his name, in 1839-42; the Norwegian claim derives 
from Borchgrevink who on 23 January 1895 was the first man to set 
foot ashore in Antarctica. The Ross Sea was the line of approach 
by which Scott and Shackleton made their celebrated expeditions 
from New Zealand, early in this century. Between the wars much 
exploration was done in the Australian sector by Sir Douglas 
Mawson and his colleagues, and from the base called ‘Little 
America’ on the west shore of the Ross Sea by Admiral Byrd. Yet 
these and other exploring expeditions rarely penetrated the in- 
terior. 

Whereas all the other claims to Antarctic territory are somewhat 
flimsily founded upon discovery without occupation, the British 
claim to the Falkland Islands and their Dependencies has a 
stronger basis. In so far as Britain’s title to the Falkland Islands 
or ‘Malvinas’ is based upon occupation, settlement, and undis- 
turbed administration since 1843, it is incontrovertible. It will 
however be wise to admit that if founded upon eighteenth-century 
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diplomatic arrangements the title would be less secure. Though 
the Argentine has not seen fit to accede to Britain’s proposal that 
the question should be referred to the International Court, their 
counter-claim has some substance and might have great nuisance- 
value. ‘The Chilean counter-claim seems to be based merely upon 
geographical fantasy. In the Dependencies, including Graham 
Land, the British claim is much stronger, since these islands and 
coasts were utterly unknown at the time of the eighteenth-century 
disputes. They were discovered, used for commercial purposes 
(whaling and sealing), and administered by the British, before any 
Argentine or Chilean claim was filed. The peninsula of Graham 
Land is, however, the only part of the continent which has thus 
been effectively occupied. 

When Australia, the only other empty or almost empty island- 
continent, was discovered, the numerous navigators who visited 
the coast made no claims upon the unknown hinterland. It was not 
until 1839 when five flourishing colonies had been established that 
sovereignty was claimed over the whole continent. The partition 
of Africa offers an interesting parallel; though the coastline had 
long been known and had largely been annexed by various Powers, 
when Bismarck summoned the Berlin Conference in 1885 the 
interior was largely unknown and its future wealth was unsus- 
pected. The interested Powers agreed upon their existing terri- 
torial rights, repudiated ‘paper’ annexations, and set up inter- 
national organs for developing the hinterland. ‘Their intentions 
were admirable, and the signatories to the Congo Treaties were 
not responsible for the mismanagement of the Congo State. 

At the present time eight Argentine and three Chilean bases are 
established in the British sector and a Soviet base in the Australian 
sector. Several other expeditions, notably from the U.S.A., are to 
operate in Antarctica during the Geophysical Year without, as it 
seems, much reference to territorial claims. It is hardly to be 
expected that conflicts of interest will not arise. 





Berlin Revisited 


Impressions after Three Years 


To return to Berlin at the beginning of 1956 after an absence of 
nearly three years is a stimulating experience. Signs of material 
progress are immediately visible. Buildings of one storey on the 
Kurfurstendamm have added two or three more to their stature; 
new and striking office blocks and bank buildings, such as those of 
the Alliance Insurance Company, the Berliner Bank, and the 
Industrie- und Handelskammer have multiplied: big stores are not 
only growing upwards but extending to new sites. The number of 
new hotels and restaurants’ and plans for the new Hilton Hotel tell 
the same tale. The building of new blocks of flats and private 
houses has now begun in earnest and on an increasing scale, as 
visits to residential areas such as Charlottenburg, Roseneck, or 
Lankwitz, to give a few random examples, bear witness. The re- 
moval of tramlines makes it possible to park cars in the centre of 
the roadway down the length of the Kurfurstendamm, thus 
demonstrating the enormous increase in the number of car- 
owners in the city which is, unhappily, also shown by the steady 
rise in the number of road deaths. 

‘These superficial impressions of increasing prosperity are con- 
firmed by statistics, and the press is full of the city’s new five-year 
development project. West Berliners are proud of the achieve- 
ments of a reconstruction which began three years later than in 
Western Germany, and 1955 has proved their most successful 
year, taken all round. In that year the value of the gross national 
product in West Berlin reached 7,400 million DM, an increase of 
almost 1,000 million DM over that of 1954; industrial production 
was up by 24 per cent, though it has still barely reached the level 
of 1936 whereas in the Federal Republic it has been doubled; dur- 
ing last year 60,000 new jobs were created and the average number 
of unemployed had fallen to 145,000, compared with 190,000 in 
1954. Lastly, 20,000 new dwelling units (Wohnungen) were built 
during the year.* The State (city government) proposes that in 
the next five years 75,000 new dwelling units should be built and 
100,000 new jobs created. There are plans to spend large sums on 


1 One sign of the lack of solidity behind this mushroom growth is the high 
birth and death rate among restaurants. 
? Berliner Bank: Wirtschaftsbericht, December 1955. 
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rebuilding and development, on roads and transport, and cn 
market gardens and orchards.' These new projects are still under 
discussion by the Federal Government, since their financing must 
naturally depend to an overwhelming degree on contributions from 
the Federal Budget and on American aid in one form or another. In 
present circumstances West Berlin cannot become self-supporting ; 
it faces, and must obviously continue to face, special handicaps. 
The absence of an ‘economic hinterland’ and the unwillingness of 
many West German firms to place orders in a divided city sur- 
rounded by Soviet-controlled territory make its trading position 
difficult; the average age of the population in Berlin is forty-three, 
against thirty-four in the Federal Republic, and 37 per cent of all 
West Berliners are in receipt of some kind of pension,*? as com- 
pared with 18 per cent in the Federal Republic. Since Berlin was 
before the war a capital city and centre of government, almost 40 
per cent of its present unemployed are ‘white collar’ workers (1.e., 
salary earners).* It must not be forgotten, also, that there are now 
40,000 refugees who are not formally recognized as such and who 
for this reason cannot be flown to the West but must be perman- 
ently maintained in the city. 

Not three minutes’ walk from the prosperity of the Kurfursten- 
damm with its flashing neon signs and closely ranged motorcars, 
one comes upon the ordered desolation of the Kurfurstenstrasse 
stretching to the Liitzow Platz and along the ‘Tiergartenstrasse; 
further away in Griinewald ruined villas still stand as the bombs 
left them, and in other residential districts houses are still pitted 
with shellfire; these latter are habitable and inhabited, but it is 
obvious that only essential repairs have been done. The former two 
wealthy residential areas have no doubt remained in their present 
state largely because of problems of compensation and of absent 
owners, but a sharp reminder of difficulties elsewhere has come in 
the dispute which at the beginning of February nearly caused the 
fall of the Senate, the governing coalition. ‘his dispute was about 
the Federal law on the raising of rents on pre-war houses and flats 


1 This last item of expenditure, though small by comparison with the other 
sums involved, is presumably inten = i to allow for more intensive cultivation, 
since the total cultivable land available within the Western city limits has already 
been decreased by 10 per cent one’ the demand for building land and green 
zones (see Der Tag, 20 January 1956) 

* Excluding war victim compensation 

8 At the end of 1955 almost half of the unemployed were ‘white collar’ work- 
ers and two-thirds were women; and of this total, 50 per cent of both sexes 
were over forty-fiv e. f Tagesspiegel, 21 January 1956.) 
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by 10 per cent, constitutionally applicable also to West Berlin. 
That rents should be increased to enable property owners to carry 
out repairs might seem reasonable enough, but the Social Demo- 
crat members of the Senate argued that the figures just quoted of 
unemployed, of pensioners, and others in receipt of some form of 
social assistance make it impracticable to introduce such a measure 
in West Berlin.! 

In view of the fact that West Berlin cannot hope to be self- 
supporting, the city’s development plans for the next five years 
might seem a trifle grandiose; but these rest upon two assumptions. 
So long as Germany is divided, West Berlin remains in a key 
position which cannot be abandoned and which, because it is a 
window to the East, must remain prosperous and in good heart. In 
the second place, when Germany is reunited Berlin will again 
become. a capital city and must therefore be re-equipped in the 
intervening years with the civic, cultural, and commercial ameni- 
ties it has lost as the result of the war. The proposals are none- 
theless ambitious and include the building of an opera house, 
museums, and a conference hall for 15,000 people (which will be 
completed by 1957 with United States money). There are also 
plans for an international building exhibition in 1957 which will, it 
is hoped, interest architects of international repute in the projects 
for the reconstruction of the bombed-out Hansa quarter west of 
the Tiergarten, and of the Zoo area. The Federal Government has 
already approved the city’s plan to build 75,000 new dwelling 
units in the next four or five years. 

Changes are also to be observed in the East sector of Berlin in 
comparison with three years ago. There are, for example, fewer 
slogans to be seen, and more motorcars, and some rebuilding has 
been done; but there are also new ‘controls’ both for those who 
enter by car whether through the Brandenburger ‘Tor or across the 
Potsdamer Platz, and for those who go in and out by underground 
or S-Bahn. On the latter, rucksacks, parcels, and handbags are 
carefully searched even down to the thumbing through of diaries, 
letters, or any other papers. But the operation of these controls is 
by no means regular; early morning trains tend to be more 
thoroughly searched than those running later in the day since 
would-be refugees try to escape in the early morning. During the 


1 A compromise was reached on 6 February under which the law should be 
put into operation together with a new law granting subsidies to needy tenants. 
(The Times, 7 February 1956.) 
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four days before Christmas, for example, and again after 16 
January an especial effort was made by the G.D.R. authorities to 
stop refugees and in particular young men, and many of them were 
hauled out of the trains. 

At the moment the East Berlin authorities are staging an 
‘attraction’ —in addition to that normally exercised by its regular 
opera and stage performances—in the form of an exhibition of the 
collection of pictures formerly in the Zwinger in Dresden which 
contains Raphael’s Sistine Madonna as well as many other Italian 
and Dutch pictures. The collection is now on view in the National 
Gallery just behind the ruined Kaiser Friedrich Museum and 
opposite the huge Marx-Engels Platz. ‘The galleries, many of them 
small, are filled to overflowing with schoolchildren and other 
organized groups, and with individual Germans of all sorts and 
conditions. A recent visitor noticed that the majority carried round 
with them in addition to the catalogue a reddish-brown and yellow 
pamphlet. ‘This proved to be a reprint of an article on the Sistine 
Madonna, taken from the periodical Sowjetwissenschaft: Kunst und 
Literatur, issued by the Society for German-Soviet Friendship. 
‘The essay contains little if anything which differs from the usual 
Soviet thesis that modern bourgeois art critics have lost all interest 
in the great paintings of the past and have conspicuously failed to 
appreciate the ‘powerful human content’ of Raphael’s masterpiece. 
Indeed it is possible that many of the visitors to the pictures pur- 
chased and carried the pamphlet round as a necessary gesture 
rather than out of any particular desire to read it. 

The inhabitants of East Berlin, and still more those of the 
eastern zone, apart from party officials, Kulturtrdger, or youth 
leaders, can unhappily find little comfort in the intellectual and 
aesthetic pleasures afforded by picture galleries, opera, or book- 
shops. Neither the passage of time nor the much publicized 
achievements of the regime have brought alleviation from material 
shortages or freedom from the anxiety of living in an atmosphere in 
which an unguarded critical remark overhead by a neighbour may 
bring denunciation. More serious today from the standpoint of the 
West is the increasing weariness, exasperation, and indeed hope- 
lessness to be found in the G.D.R. 


With the failure of the Geneva conferences, prospects of re- 
unification within any foreseeable future have almost been ex- 
tinguished. ‘There seems no point in continuing any longer the 
sham of ‘mitmachen’, in enduring the annihilation of family life 
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through the demands of the organizations to which each member 
of the family must belong, involving constant attendance at meet- 
ings, demonstrations, week-end marches, and so forth. ‘I hardly 
ever see my own wife’ was one schoolmaster’s comment. The 
teaching profession has till now succeeded to a remarkable extent 
in following the letter but not the spirit of the law. From the purely 
technical standpoint this, incidentally, is quite an achievement, 
since the history and current affairs syllabuses now in use differ 
considerably from those issued five years ago in laying tremendous 
emphasis on patriotism and what may be termed national bol- 
shevism, in addition of course to Marxist Socialism. But in another 
five years’ time the majority of teachers will inevitably be people 
who have grown up and been educated under a Communist 
regime. It is true, in practice as well as in theory, that the majority 
of all university places go to the children of workers. ‘To take only 
one example: the son of a minor official (and grandson of a worker) 
is at present studying medicine at the Free University in West 
Berlin because he is debarred from entry to the University in his 
home city in the Zone. This young man intends to return home to 
practise when he has qualified, as other young medical men 
trained in the West have done before him, since there is a marked 
shortage of doctors in East Germany. 

‘The announcement in January 1956 of the creation of a people’s 
army in the G.D.R. changed little or nothing in the effective 
military organization there but was one more proof of the evapora- 
tion of the ‘Geneva spirit’, and of the Soviet attitude towards re- 
unification. ‘The last few months of 1955 had already seen a sharp 
increase in the number of refugees arriving at the reception camp 
at Marienfelde in West Berlin; recent figures have been higher 
than at any time since the six months before June 1953, and the 
total for January 1956 was 15,500, an increase of 25 per cent over 
the previous month. On the day after the announcement of the 
creation of a people’s army (19 January) 400 refugees arrived in 
Marienfelde, 82 of them under the age of twenty-one; but this 
was a normal average and involved no special increase in the steady 
stream of young men who have recently been coming to avoid 
being recruited for the people’s police and to seek work and better 
pay in Western Germany. Apart from them, the type of refugee 
has gradually been changing, according to an official at Marien- 
felde. The former category of ‘persecuted for political opinions’ 
(politisch verfolgt) is much less often used. Men and women come 
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in the belief that conditions will not improve in the zone and that 
there will be better pay for the same work in the West, though some 
of them in fact risk having to remain among the 40,000 ‘unrecog- 
nized’ refugees who are not flown to West Germany and must stay 
in camp in Berlin. 

It may be asked what is the evidence for these statements about 
a changing outlook in the G.D.R. and its probable consequences. 
In the first place, of course, there is still, as there has always been, 
contact within Berlin itself: contact between families, contact 
through the Evangelical Church, contact maintained between 
friends and professional colleagues. The two broadcasting stations 
in West Berlin, the American RIAS and the German Sender 
Freies Berlin, receive letters and visits from men and women from 
the zone. RIAS, which has put out excellent programmes, particu- 
larly in the way of entertainment and information, has the ad- 
vantage over the Sender Freies Berlin from every point of view 
except that it is not a German station. This at least was the 
opinion of an official of the latter organization. ‘The SFB is only 
able to use a shared channel and thus cannot be heard through- 
out the zone; but, thanks to correspondence and visitors, it 
knows the places where it is heard and the needs and conditions of 
its listeners. 

Apprehension about the future of Germany was the recurring 
theme of conversations in West Berlin with newspaper men, radio 
officials, politicians, and private individuals. The particular point 
of view naturally varied with political party, job, or background; 
but there was a surprising degree of unanimity on some points. 
If there cannot be reunification within the next few years, then 
German youth in Mitteldeutschland is bound to become effectively 
Communised. Of those young East Germans who are now coming 
to the West to find work and to escape from Vopo (the People’s 
Police) and Volksarmee, perhaps 15-20 per cent are said to be 
returning disillusioned to the zone! despite the fact that they obtain 
well-paid jobs: it is hardly too much to say that they return be- 
cause they find it hard to live in a free world. Their lives have been 

! Only a rough estimate is, of course, possible; and the percentage may well be 
too high. There was a consensus of opinion that if the figure were higher 
propaganda use would be made of the fact and statistics would be published by 
the G.D.R. At present the only references are found in pamphlets on sale in the 
bookshops of the East sector under such titles as ‘Why I Returned from the 
Golden West’. It is also undeniably true that some young men go and return out 


of a spirit of adventure, and one at least is reported to have admitted that he 
went for the plane ride 
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so organized from childhood upwards that they cannot accustom 
themselves to the normal individualism of the West. It is ironical, 
but perhaps not incomprehensible, that the materialist outlook 
and the visible signs of wealth (and its uneven distribution) in the 
Federal Republic were suggested as a factor influencing some young 
refugees and making for good propaganda in the G.D.R. (one must 
in fairness add that this outlook is also to be found in West 
Berlin). The need, especially of youth, for ‘an ideal’ was perhaps 
the reason why several serious-minded Germans, who were most 
vehement in their insistence that a reunited Germany must belong 
to the West, believed that progress towards European Union was 
today essential. Such people scouted the suggestion that to divert 
enthusiasm towards the European idea might be to encourage sup- 
port for the mirdge of a ‘third force’ as some kind of a European 
alternative to N.A.T.O. It must, however, be put on record that 
the European-minded among those with whom the present writer 
spoke are those who support most strongly the present policies 
of the Federal Government and the Western Powers. 

‘There was agreement also on certain points across party lines. A 
member of the CDU and of the SPD each deplored the effects on 
opinion in the zone of the materialism of the West. There was also 
a common insistence that the Western Powers must think again 
about their policy towards Europe and towards a divided Germany, 
at least after the U.S. presidential election is over; though the 
reasons given for this insistence differed. One editor argued that 
the formation of the People’s Army in the east zone might have 
worse effects than national service in that it might lead to the 
creation of a ‘Red SS’, even more unpleasant than its Nazi pre- 
decessor. A Social Democrat whose work brings him into contact 
with Germans from the zone feared that the new army might be the 
first stage in the recreation of a Prussian State in Eastern Germany, 
to which might be added as a bait ‘a small portion of territory to 
the east of the Oder/Neisse’. He expressed the belief that even 
such a National Bolshevist ‘rump’ Prussia might find support 
among Right Radicals in the Federal Republic. An economic 
editor closely concerned with providing factual information for, 
and checking that received from, the zone described himself as a 
neutralist. It seemed to him that the only solution of the German 
problem must be a neutralized Germany created on the basis of 
free elections in return for a security pact—nor could he under- 
stand the fears of the Western Powers at such a prospect. 
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Lack of comprehension on this point seemed fairly common: 
guarantees could surely be devised—so ran the argument—against 
German misuse of neutrality, whether in a military or an economic 
sense. It was conceded that strategic considerations—defence in 
depth, radar screens, and so on—must finally determine the atti- 
tude of the N.A.T.O. Powers on a German military contribution, 
and by some that Germany could perhaps not claim all the advan- 
tages of being part of the West, to which Germans by history and 
tradition feel they belong, without contributing to its defence. But 
almost every conversation sooner or later came back to the phrase 
‘a way must be found’. ‘The reasons for this anxiety have already 
been mentioned: at the moment the balance in the zone is held 
against Communism, in the schools, by the Church, by the workers ; 
but the scales must tip towards Communism in the next five or ten 
years. Even before that length of time, it is said, especially if the 
diagnosis of resentment and hopelessness among the older genera- 
tion in the zone is correct and if a steady stream of refugees con- 
tinues, there may be a danger to the Federal Republic from in- 
filtration which could undermine any Government under a less 
strong and single-minded Chancellor than Dr Adenauer. 

It is both improper and unfair to generalize on the basis of 
sample opinions only; and in any case it must be added that those 
who seemed to put the attainment of German reunification before 
every other consideration, and even at the price of some form of 
neutralization, are yet greatly outnumbered by those others who, 
with their eyes fixed equally on the eastern zone and on the need to 
help fellow-countrymen there, have no such simple solution to 
offer. Berliners frequently say with wry pride that they know the 
Russians better than more fortunate people who live further to the 
West. They do not believe that the Soviets are likely to give up 
Mitteldeutschland except at a price; but they also do not believe 
that the Soviet Government holds all the cards and so can make 
that price prohibitive for the Western Powers. ‘They admittedly 
lay themselves open to a retort from the West that Berlin is not the 
best place from which to get an overall view of Soviet strength 
and strategy and on this basis to make a correct appreciation of 
Western policy. That policy is nevertheless closely scrutinized 
from Berlin for any sign that those who control it are—because of 
the need to use German manpower and German territory as a 
military base for N.A.'T.O. forces in the common cause of the free 
world—proclaiming their determination to do ali in their power to 
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achieve a reunification which they would in reality prefer to see 
postponed to the Greek Kalends. 
H. G. L. 


The New Soviet Five-Year Plan 


At first sight the Sixth Soviet Five-Year Plan might seem to 
present ‘the mixture as before’. But a close scrutiny of the details 
contained in the Draft Directives of the ‘Twentieth Congress does 
not bear out this contention. The mixture is rather stronger. In 
1946 Stalin forecast that it would require three new Five-Year 
Plans, if not more, to raise production to fifty million tons of pig 
iron, sixty million tons of steel, five hundred million tons of coal, 
and sixty million tons of oil.! The new Plan is a timely reminder 
that all those targets, considered over-optimistic at the time, are 
likely to be surpassed substantially in 1960, i.e. at the end of the 
third post-war Plan. The oil target mentioned by Stalin in 1946 
was, in fact, surpassed early in 1955. In these circumstances it 
would seem dangerous to regard what the new Directives reveal 
as merely a continuation of traditional production patterns. ‘To 
put Soviet industrial trends into their proper perspective, it is 
worth recalling that the Soviet Union was producing less than half 
the primary energy then produced in Britain when it entered the 
era of the Five-Year Plans in 1928; today it produces more than 
half as much again as this country. ‘The rise in steel output is even 
more formidable. In the next five years it is to increase by more 
than the total amount of Britain’s annual steel production. 
The momentous rise of Soviet industrial power would not 
have been possible without the almost uninterrupted preference 
accorded to the output of industrial raw materials and capital 
goods. The controversy about the place of consumer goods in 
society that pre-occupied Soviet planners and economists last 
year was highly relevant to Soviet plans and achievements, past 
and present. The second edition, just published, of the standard 
Soviet text-book on political economy throws some light on the 
change that has come over the Soviet economy since Malenkov 
was relegated from his position as Chairfnan of the Council of 


1 Pravda, 10 February 1946. 
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Ministers. The first edition of the text-book referred (p. 417) to 
‘a vast programme for the rapid development of the light and food 
industries and of agriculture in order to solve in a short time the 
task of achieving a steep rise in the production of consumer goods’. 
In the new edition no reference can be found to ‘a steep rise in a 
short time’. On the contrary, the emphasis is once again on the first 
priority to be given to the expansion of heavy industries (p. 430). 
The statement in the first edition that the output of light industry 
in 1953 increased faster than that of heavy industry has been 
eliminated from the second edition. 

Perhaps too much was made at the time of the clash between 
such personalities as Malenkov and Khrushchev whose differ- 
ences seem, in retrospect, to be a matter of degree rather than of 
principle. It was Malenkov, after all, who prefaced his famous 
request in. 1953, for a sharp rise in the production of consumer 
goods, by words which have been the /ezt-motiv of Soviet planning 
for the last twenty-five years: ‘We shall continue in every way to 
develop heavy industry. .. . We must always remember that 
heavy industry is the foundation of foundations.”! 

Some eighteen months later, Shepilov, writing in Pravda, 
destroyed any illusion of a preference being given to consumer 
goods in Soviet society: ‘In some years (he emphasised) it may 
prove necessary to overcome a lag in the production of consumer 
goods and to give particular attention to the light and consumer 
goods industries.’? A little earlier, Professor Strumilin had simi- 
larly stressed, in Voprosy Ekonomtki, that the policy of priority for 
producer goods must be a permanent characteristic of the Soviet 
economic system. These views received their most authoritative 
backing from Khrushchev when, addressing the building workers 
in December 1954, he said: ‘We must continue to develop heavy 
industry by every means. Heavy industry is the foundation of the 
national economy, the source of we economic might of the Socialist 
State and of its defence capacity.’* ‘Those who had expected some 
signs of a shift in favour of relaxations at home and abroad may be 
excused a measure of disappointment. 


THE PREVIOUS PLANS 
These are more than historical reminiscences. As the achieve- 
ments of the Fifth Five-Year Plan, as well as the Directives for the 


' Pravda, 9 August 1953 2 Ibid., 24 January 1955 
% Jbid., 28 December 1954 
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Sixth, are now available, it is advisable to analyse the results of the 
previous Plans before passing judgement on the targets for the new 
Plan and their chances of being fulfilled. 

The first post-war Plan, inaugurated in 1946, was concerned 
with rehabilitation rather than expansion. When post-war planning 
began the extent of war-time civilian losses was not known. No 
labour budget had been drawn up, no inventory was taken of 
either industrial plants, material resources, or stocks. In these cir- 
cumstances the Plan could hardly be expected to be more than a 
list of loosely connected goals in some important sectors of in- 
dustry. It had been the intention of the planners to rehabilitate the 
war-damaged economy and to raise the nation’s output and income 
beyond pre-war levels. As it turned out, the Plan did succeed in 
restoring the Soviet Union to its former economic position, but 
this was achieved at the expense of urban and rural living stand- 
ards. While the Plan implied a rise in the standard of living by 
approximately 50 per cent, in fact by 1950 it was no higher than in 
1940 and considerably lower than in 1928. Industrial productivity 
lagged badly behind the Plan’s targets. ‘The failure to increase out- 
put per man was compensated for by the influx into industry, 
beyond what the Plan had contemplated, of millions of peasants 
and soldiers, who preferred life in overcrowded industrial towns to 
work in the collectives. 

‘The second post-war Plan was to add expansion to recovery. 
Once again the main emphasis was on capital goods. ‘The increases 
contemplated amounted to go per cent in the case of capital con- 
struction, 80 per cent for producer goods, and 65 per cent for 
consumer goods. The share of capital goods in the total volume of 
industrial production, which before the war had accounted for 
three-fifths and had in the meantime risen to two-thirds, was to 
increase further to almost three-quarters. It is significant that this 
ratio between the two main sectors of the economy was not altered 
when Malenkov introduced his New Economic Policy a few months 
after Stalin’s death. What was intended by the new Soviet leaders 
was obviously an increase of consumer goods in addition to, rather 
than in place of, the products of basic and heavy industries. Much 
progress was expected from increases in production per man and 
from reductions in waste along the assembly line. ‘Thus a marginal 
shift of resources was to result in substantial changes in the com- 
position of the national product. To put the new policy into effect, 
expenditure for investment and working capital was increased in 

B 
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the farming and consumer goods industries. No corresponding 
downward adjustments were made, however, in the allocations for 
heavy industry. 

Since little room was left for manceuvre, strains and stresses 
occurred throughout the economy. Bottlenecks could not be 
avoided until the traditional pattern of Soviet economics was 
restored. Early in 1955 Bulganin re-asserted that ‘Heavy industry 
is the foundation of the indestructible defence capacity of our 
country and the strength of our gallant armed forces.’! And in its 
1955 mid-year report the Central Committee was able to state that 
“The output of the means of production will account, at the end of 
1955, for more than 70 per cent of the entire industrial production 
of the Soviet Union.’* The short intermezzo of the New Economic 
Policy had been brought to a close and the status quo ante restored. 

As the results of the Plan are now available, it is possible to 
gauge the extent to which the New Economic Policy affected its 
outcome. Since so much has been written in recent years about 
Soviet statistics, it is hardly necessary to stress the danger of pos- 
sible traps in any quantitative analysis of Soviet planning. It is true 
that the unrealistic prices of 1926/27, in which all composite in- 
dices of the first post-war Plan had been calculated, were replaced 
by 1951 prices when the second post-war Plan was drawn up. 
Even so the possibility of certain distortions cannot be ruled out in 
the case of indices relating to gross industrial output, capital in- 
vestment, and retail trade turnover. It is noteworthy that the out- 
put of producer as well as consumer goods is claimed to have ex- 
ceeded the original targets by approximately 6 per cent, whilst the 
volume of investment seems to have lagged behind the Plan in 
three consecutive years. Another unexplained discrepancy appears 
when the rise in retail trade turnover of go per cent is compared 
with increases in real wages and national income, amounting to 
less than 40 and 70 per cent respectively. The bias caused by 
double counting in the construction of industrial production in- 
dices is too well known to need elaborating, but as industrialisation 
brings in its wake the output of more and more goods that pass 
through more and more stages of manufacture, the upward bias is 
likely to grow in the course of time. The retail trade index, which 
covers State and co-operative trading, is likely to be inflated to the 
extent of transfers from free to State-controlled marketing. 

This is not to say that industrial achievements have not been 


' Pravda, 10 February 1955. ® Ibid., 14 July 1955. 
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momentous during the last five years. This is borne out by the in- 
crease registered in the output of individual commodities, the 
records of which are generally believed to be more trustworthy 
than those of composite indices. Annual increases of 26 million 
tons of coal, 16,000 million kwh. of electric power, 6.5 million tons 
of oil, and 3.5 million tons of steel would be formidable achieve- 
ments even in more advanced industrial countries than the Soviet 
Union. The overall annual increase of industrial production by 11 
per cent, as originally planned, would have been impressive 
enough. But in fact it was raised to 13 per cent. The increase is said 
to have been achieved to the extent of one-third by the expansion 
of the industrial labour force, and of two-thirds by improvements 
in productivity. The emphasis on producer goods, though not 
quite as pronounced as during former Plan periods, prevailed 
throughout the last five years. The extent to which the New 
Economic Policy was reversed after Malenkov’s demotion is 
demonstrated by the index of consumer goods. ‘This was set in the 
original Plan at 165 for 1955 (1950100), but was raised to 185 
after Stalin’s death. In fact, it went up to 176. Whilst important 
raw materials and producer goods almost invariably surpassed the 
original targets, vital consumer goods, such as textiles, remained 
behind the original targets. Even where these were surpassed, as 
in the case of such a semi-luxury as silk fabrics, the targets set at 
the time of the New Economic Policy were not reached. The out- 
put of durable household goods, though impressive, also fell be- 
hind the Plan targets in almost every instance. The most serious 
failure of all occurred in farming, where production increased at 
best by some 6 per cent over five years, compared with a target of 
40 per cent or more. “This has held up development in branches 
of the light and food industries and the output of consumer 
goods.’! 


THE NEW PLAN 


So much for the last five of twenty-five years of economic 
planning during which the Soviet Union grew, in spite of the dam- 
age caused by collectivisation and war, from a lesser European to a 
major world Power. 

The second quarter-century of industrial planning is being 
approached by the Soviet Union’s political leaders in full con- 
fidence at home and in readiness to challenge the one remaining 


' Pravda, 15 January 1956. 
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world Power overseas. Their confidence is disclosed by the timing 
of the new Plan as well as by its contents. The first Plan had taken 
four years to prepare and its publication was delayed six months 
beyond the date of its official start. The second and third Plans 
were approved after delays of twenty-two and fourteen months 
respectively. After the war the fourth Plan was prepared in less 
than six months; when it appeared it showed all the signs of make- 
shift. The fifth Plan, though probably prepared in good time, was 
published eighteen months behind schedule. For the first time in 
the history of Soviet planning, the Directives on the new Plan have 
been issued within a month of the date at which it was to start. 

This is not its only notable feature. It is precise and informative. 
The Plan of 1928 took up four printed volumes, but by 1946 all 
that was considered worth publishing was compressed into a book- 
let of a little over a hundred pages. The Draft Directives on the 
fifth Plan were briefer still: everything was said in 10,000 words 
and little space was reserved for such matters as the contribution 
to be made by the individual Republics of the Soviet Union. All 
this has now been changed. The space devoted to the Directives 
has been doubled; so have the number of chapters dealing with 
the general outline of the Plan. Mechanisation, automation and 
specialisation in industry, capital construction, and labour pro- 
ductivity have been given their own chapters. In addition there is 
greater precision in the presentation of much of the information 
contained in the Directives. Whilst Voznesensky gave his first 
post-war Directives in absolute figures, his successor, Saburov, 
expressed the goals for 1955 merely in terms of indices, often 
related to a base unknown. Bulganin gives many of the targets for 
1960 both in absolute and in relative terms. The information is not 
supplied quite so freely in the case of certain products of strategic 
importance, and the secrecy is almost complete when it comes to the 
lamentable record of Soviet achievements in agriculture. 

Whilst the public at home and abroad are allowed to become 
acquainted with the main features of Soviet economic design, the 
Plan is no more subject than its predecessors were to public 
control. The Budget relating to the first year of the new Plan era 
was debated and passed by the Supreme Soviet before the Plan 
was issued, and two months later we are invited to watch the 
spectacle of the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party 
accepting the Plan, the first year’s portion of which had, in fact, 
been determined by the Budget. So much for public control in 
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the Communist State. But whilst the acceptance of so vital a docu- 
ment does not depend upon preliminary debate, its outline is more 
clearly discernible than on some previous occasions. Its main 
features may be gauged from a summary set out in tabulated form. 


U.S.S.R. InpEx or Rates or Economic Growrtn! 


Base | Original Revised | Actual Plan Plan 
Year | Plan | Plan | (Prelim.) (Prelim.) (Prelim.) 


1950 = 100 1955=100 


| 1950 | 1955 1955 1955 | 1960 1960 











ross Industrial Output 100 | 170 n.a. 185 1€5 

Producers’ Goods 100 | n.a. | 191 | 32! 170 

Consumers’ Goods 100 5S | 185 176 | 160 

National Income 100 } n.a. 168 | 160 
| 


pital Investment 100 n.a. 190* pte 167** 
abour Force (non-agric.) 


100 |; Ma. 118*** | 115 
Productivity (industrial) 100 | | n.a. 145 | q 150 
Real Wages (industrial 100 n.a. 139 | 130 
Agric. Incomes (collectives) 100 j n.a. 150 140 
Retail Trade | 100 200 190 } 150 





' Based on official Soviet statements 
n.a Not available 
* 1951/55 in per cent of 1946/50 
** 1956/60 in per cent of 1951/55 
*** excl. M.T.S. workers transferred to non-agricultural labour force. 


Whilst the rate of growth contemplated in the Plan is slightly 
retarded compared with the post-war years of rehabilitation and 
consolidation, it still remains formidable indeed. An average an- 
nual increase of 40 million tons of coal, 30,000 million kwh. of 
electric power, 13 million tons of oil, and 4.5 million tons of steel 
goes beyond anything ever planned before in the Soviet Union. 
The balance between producer and consumer goods is of the 
traditional Soviet pattern which Malenkov described in the 
presence of Stalin at the Nineteenth Congress, and which he failed 
to alter after Stalin’s death. The gross output of producer goods 
accounts for more than 70 per cent of the total output of industry. 
Although some of this clearly provides the raw material for the 
manufacture of consumer goods, the emphasis in favour of capital 
goods is unmistakable. Special priority is given to the develop- 
ment of mineral oils and hydro-electric projects, but in the 
aggregate the supply of primary energy is unlikely to increase sub- 
stantially faster than other basic industries. In the long run, power 
will be provided to an increasing extent in the form of electricity 
produced in the hydro-electric plants of Soviet Central Asia and 
the Eastern territories; but during the life-time of this Plan no 
more than the foundations will be laid of these great projects. 

Heavy industries are closely geared to the supply of fuel and 
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power, but some sectors, such as the manufacture of turbines, 
electric engines, and instruments, are to advance faster than others. 
The output of cement is related to an ambitious programme of 
State building which includes, this time, housing projects on State 
farms and machine tractor stations and thus resists any comparison 
with past performance. The programme of the engineering in- 
dustries is slowed down and emphasis is given to the fullest use 
possible of existing plant capacity. In this connexion it is worth 
noting that the rate of investment also appears to be slowed down 
substantially. Transport, as measured in terms of railway freight 
haulage and output of lorries, appears to be neglected once again, 
but a formidable programme of modernisation providing for a 
change of the railways to electric and diesel power will improve 
efficiency. 

By comparison, the rise in the standard of living, as visualised by 
the Plan, is not too impressive, especially since underfulfilment 
is customary in this sphere. This applies most of all to the products 
of farming, which, in spite of many manifestations to the contrary, 
remains the Cinderella of Soviet planning. Although a substantial 
increase is planned in the output of farm requisites, such as fer- 
tilisers and equipment, foodstuffs will not be produced in any- 
thing like the quantities planned. ‘This, in turn, will affect internal 
trade, farm income, and industrial purchasing power. It may well 
be in recognition of the impossibility of realising the farm pro- 
gramme that the growth of retail trade turnover is calculated at 
the low rate of 50 per cent during the next five years, compared 
with go per cent during the previous Plan period. The textile pro- 
gramme is more than modest. An increase in the output of cotton 
fabrics by 23 per cent over the next five years compares with a 
Plan figure of 61 per cent during the previous period. The targets 
for other textile goods hold out no hope of a substantial improve- 
ment in the unsatisfactory. clothing situation. Against this, durable 
household goods are planned on a generous scale. By 1960 every 
workman and soldier may be expected to have his own watch, but 
there will still be many families without a bicycle or a sewing 
machine, let alone a refrigerator or washing machine; these will 
remain the attributes of the upper classes of Soviet society. 

As in the past, the Plan is reticent on the subject of foreign trade. 
Once again it is the work of men who think in terms of domestic 
production. The bias in favour of autarky has not disappeared from 
Soviet planning. This does not exclude the possibility of intensified 
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Soviet efforts to infiltrate into foreign markets. Economic as well as 
political considerations may commend these activities. The need to 
import foodstuffs will probably continue, whilst increasing quanti- 
ties of industrial raw materials and equipment are likely to become 
available for export. This position will lead to Soviet commercial 
expansion in Asia, Africa, and Latin America rather than in the 
industrialised parts of Europe. 

Once again the Plan throws some interesting light on the motives 
underlying Soviet planning. The most highly developed capitalist 
countries are taken as the yardstick by which the Soviet leaders 
measure their own progress. Having succeeded in outgrowing in- 
dustrialised Europe, the Soviet Union is unwilling to rest until it 
has caught up with the United States, the last remaining com- 
petitor in the drive for economic supremacy. But unless the United 
States enters upon a period of recessions, in the ‘historically very 
short period of the next Plan’ the target of Soviet world supremacy 
will not be reached. By 1960 the Soviet Union will not even be 
within sight of American output of fuel and power, of steel or 
machine production, let alone the supply of consumer goods. In 
what measure the Plan will succeed will, of course, depend upon 
many factors the weight of which obviously cannot be gauged at 
this stage. At home, labour is likely to become a bottleneck and 
agriculture is bound to remain a child of sorrow. Abroad, the ex- 
tent to which the Plan will leave its mark will depend upon the 
political climate it makes and meets. In the uncommitted parts of 
the world the odds will be in its favour unless the West discovers 
an effective answer to it. 


WwW. U.S 


Communism in Jordan 


FoR many years past Jordan has been regarded as a quiet coun- 
try. Here at least there seemed to be an element of stability and 
effective government in the Middle Eastern whirlpool of coup 
d’états, student demonstrations, and worsening general confusion. 
Jordan was, in effect, for many years one of the Arab countries 
least affected by Western civilisation; interest in politics was low, a 
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paternal, authoritarian regime functioned tolerably well—by 
Middle Eastern standards exceedingly well, or so it appeared. 
Here, it was believed, horsemanship, piety, chivalry, and the other 
traditional virtues were still the criteria according to which a man 
was to be judged. New-fangled ideas could not possibly make much 
headway in these conditions. 

These views may have been correct in so far as the Amirate of 
Transjordan of 1926 was concerned. But they were quite definitely 
out of date in relation to the Jordan of 1956, as recent events have 
shown in a fairly drastic manner. ‘The merger with Arab Palestine 
caused a great many changes, and as a result the population of the 
country has more than doubled. But there were equally important 
developments in T'ransjordan proper. To give only one illustration, 
when the Amirate of Transjordan was founded a generation ago 
Amman was a small Beduin village of perhaps 2,000 inhabitants: 
today it is a modern city of about 160,000. 

Among the more important recent developments in Jordan is, 
as the disorders of the last months have shown, the emergence of a 
Communist movement as a major political factor in the life of the 
country. In the following article the history of this party in recent 
years will be described in broad outline. 

The story begins with Dr Subhi Abu Ghanima, a member of 
the Istiqlal party in Palestine (courted at that time—the middle 
nineteen-thirties—by the Communists) who founded in Amman 
the ‘Ittihadu’} Ummal al Urduniyin’ (Union of Jordan Workers). 
This union, which existed for several months, had less than two 
thousand members, but among them were several Communist 
militants. A new abortive attempt to organise Transjordan workers 
was made in 1936 by Qasim Milhim. During the second World 
War the Communist press in the countries adjacent to Jordan pub- 
lished occasional appeals made by groups with various fancy names 
(such as, for instance, the ‘Conscious Young Transjordanians’) but 
of obviously Communist inspiration, calling for the abolition of 
‘British rule’ and for free elections. 

But up to the merger of 1949 the number of active opponents of 
the regime was small, and the Communists among them even 
fewer. From the Communist point of view Jordan was simply too 
small and unimportant: the peasants showed no signs of revolting, 
industrial workers were few and far between, and there was no 
urban intelligentsia to spearhead the movement. ‘The change came 
with the merger, when several leading Palestine Arab Communists 
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headed by Fuad Nasir and Rushdi Shahin were delegated to work 
in Jordan.? 

Many outside observers thought at that time that the most 
favourable conditions for the spread of Communist influence had 
been created in the refugee camps. They expected, therefore, that 
the Communists would regard these camps as their main field of 
activity—just as the Greek Communist party had developed in the 
late nineteen-twenties mainly in the refugee camps of the re- 
patriates from Turkey. “The most threatening hotbed of Com- 
munism is found among the Palestine refugees,’ wrote Najla 
Izzadin in her book*—a typical quotation out of a hundred that 
could be given. 

The refugee issue is undoubtedly a tremendous and a very 
tragic problem for Jordan, and one that, for many reasons, should 
be solved as soon as possible. But closer scrutiny shows that there 
may be less direct correlation than is generally supposed between 
the refugee problem and the growth of Communism. Nasir, 
Shahin, and the other Communist leaders had well learned the 
lessons of the Palestine ‘League for National Liberation’ (the 
Arab equivalent of a Communist party in Palestine during the 
second World War): that the organising and manipulating of the 
masses was something that could be done comparatively easily 
through special channels such as the trade unions. But the first and 
foremost task was to find reliable cadres. Such cadres would be 
found, according to past experience, mainly among the intel- 
ligentsia. ‘Teachers, lawyers, journalists, physicians were conse- 
quently approached, and cells established in the colleges and upper 
forms of the secondary schools of the country: these became the 
backbone of the party. As in all the other Middle Eastern countries, 
the main stress was not on a revolutionary mass struggle. Instead, 
an entirely different approach prevailed: the West was denounced, 
the feudal regime attacked, and democratic reforms demanded. 
Why was power to be found in the hands of a few big landowners 
in Amman and not in the hands of the people predestined by 
education and calling to give the people a lead, i.e. the intelli- 
gentsia? The main appeal was based on the realisation (shared by 
most) of the need to develop the country rapidly, to industrial- 


' Another leading Communist active in Jordan after 1948 was Ridwan al 
Hilou (‘Musa’), secretary-general of the Palestinian party from 1933-43. But he 
had somehow fallen from grace and was eventually excluded (in 1951) as a 
‘traitor and enemy of the working class’. 

* The Arab World, Chicago, 1953. 
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ise it, to modernise it. And what more shining example could pos- 
sibly be found than that of the Soviet Union? What could the West 
offer apart from some—highly suspect—economic help, coupled 
with phrases about the desirability of democratic values and the 
wickedness of totalitarian regimes? And what meaning could all 
this have in Jordan conditions, when the main problem was to 
overcome the state of general backwardness? 

The central organ of the League for National Liberation (as it 
continued to be called), Al Mugawama ash Sha’biya (Popular 
Resistance), was first published in the summer of 1949; one of its 
main tasks was apparently to clarify the position of the party on 
Palestinian affairs. Like the Israeli and all other Middle Eastern 
Communist parties, it took as the basis of its programme the U.N. 
resolution of 29 November 1947 which provided for the establish- 
ment of a Jewish State and an independent Arab State in Pales- 
tine. But the vacillations in Soviet foreign policy (for which the 
Palestine issue was at that time a fairly unimportant one) occasion- 
ally caused the League serious difficulties. At one time, in 1949, 
the Soviet Union supported the internationalisation of Jerusalem 
in accordance with the original U.N. resolution. The League 
therefore published articles demonstrating that ‘the U.N. reso- 
lution for the internationalisation of Jerusalem was a victory of our 
cause.’! A few weeks later the Soviet Union reconsidered its stand 
and the League had now to explain that internationalisation was 
impractical and that the U.N. resolution had not been a victory but 
a defeat for the cause. The party attacked Zionism sharply and 
consistently, but its main attacks were directed against the ‘Anglo- 
Hashemite rulers’. 

The year 1949 was devoted to the education of cadres, mainly in 
the old strongholds of the Palestinian League—the Old City of 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Nablus—where some members of 
leading families such as the Bandaks and the Tukans supported 
them. They tried to infiltrate into the Arab Palestine Workers’ 
Association in Jerusalem, but without much success. Early in 1950 
the party leaders believed themselves strong enough to appear in 
public (illegally, of course) and to try to reach wider circles with 
their propaganda. They protested against the Western proposals 
for a Middle Eastern command and against the establishment of 
Jordan ‘National Guards’ in the border regions with Israel, and 
called on the population of Arab Palestine to boycott the elections 


“Al Muqawama, December 1949 
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of April 1950. At a Communist-inspired meeting in Nablus anti- 
Jordan speeches were made and the meeting ended with a demon- 
stration in front of the local District Commissioner’s building, 
which was dispersed by Arab Legion forces. About thirty people 
were arrested and marched off on foot to some desert prison. One 
of the arrested, of the Sa‘id Qilani family, died on the way from 
exhaustion. This incident caused considerable resentment and 
the Communists gained much sympathy in the country. Naturally 
it was exploited by party propaganda to denounce the ‘Abdullah- 
Bevin-Ben Gurion conspiracy against the establishment of an 
independent Arab State’.? 

New elections were held in Jordan after the murder of King 
Abdullah in August 1951. Only three months earlier the League 
had solemnly announced that the Communists would again boy- 
cott the ‘pseudo-elections’.? But a few weeks later the Central 
Committee announced, with many quotations from Lenin and 
Stalin, that the previous course had been mistaken and the correct 
tactic now was to take part in the elections: the party ‘had been 
led astray by opportunists who had lost contact with the masses’.* 
The party appeared in the election campaign on a popular front 
platform with the usual ‘democratic’, ‘progressive’, and ‘anti- 
imperialist’ demands which, taken at their face value, practically 
everybody could accept. Its leaders were at great pains, however, 
to point out the differences between the ‘Popular Bloc’ (their 
‘front’ in the elections) and other opposition parties, such as the 
‘Al Ba’ath’ (Renaissance) group, a left-of-centre party consisting 
mainly of Jerusalem and Ramalla intellectuals, which had been, 
and was to remain for some time, both the main ally and the main 
competitor of the League. The performance of the League in the 
elections was not unsuccessful: its two candidates in Nablus, 
Rushdi Shahin and Dr Abdul Majid Abu Hajla, polled about 25 
per cent of the total vote in that area, while the candidate in 
Amman, Mahmud Mutlag, a lawyer, polled about 15 per cent. 

In June 1951 the Communist executive was convened and 
decided to change the name of the League to that of the ‘Jordan 
Communist Party’. This signified a change in tactics: the party 
had put up with the fact that an ‘independent Arab State in 
Palestine’ was not to emerge in the foreseeable future, and it 
adjusted itself to realities. At the same time a purge of “Titoist’ 


' Al Mugawama, May 1950. * Ibid., May 1951. 
3 Jbd., August 1951. 
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elements, as well as of ‘Government spies’ who had allegedly 
infiltrated into the party, was carried out. The party was by now 
standing on its own feet: if in 1949/50 it had still needed the advice 
and material help of the comrades in Lebanon and Israel, it had by 
now both the necessary cadres (numbering 700 members by the 
end of 1951) and a fairly wide fringe of supporters willing to give 
both their names and money to help the party. The manner in 
which the 1951/52 ‘peace campaign’ was carried out testified to the 
ability of the Jordan Communists to attract public figures, such as 
Sulaiman Haj Farouki or Sulaiman an Nabulsi (former ambassa- 
dor to London and at present leader of the Nationalist-Socialist 
party in Amman). Since the party continued to be illegal many of 
its functions were taken over by the ‘peace movement’, which 
attracted considerable support chiefly among the intelligentsia. 

Party activities were temporarily interrupted by the arrest in 
December 1951 of Fuad Nasir, the party secretary-general, which 
was effected, after a long search by the police, at the printing press 
of the party. Once identified, Nasir did not deny the charges 
against him and attempted by sharp attacks against the political 
regime of the country to make the court sessions a platform for 
party propaganda. This attempt was, however, cut short by the 
decision to hold the sessions behind closed doors. In the end, Fuad 
Nasir was given a ten years’ sentence.! But by that time the party 
apparatus was already working smoothly again: on the very day the 
verdict against him was proclaimed, the Jordan police announced 
that Communist cells had been discovered in the Amman girls’ 
high school—an unheard-of thing in the country’s political 
history. 

During 1952 and 1953 the party continued to develop, mainly 
among the intelligentsia, but serious attempts were now made to 
reach the masses too. A large number of leaflets were distributed 
on May Day, 1953, and again on the occasion of Mr Dulles’s visit 
to Jordan later in the same month. Police attempts to combat 
Communism were on the whole ineffectual: party militants were 
arrested and again released at frequent intervals; the damage done 

! Fuad Nasir, born in 1910, is a Christian Arab by origin. He was a leader of 
an armed band in the Jerusalem-Hebron-Bethlehem triangle in the 1936-39 
Palestine rebellion. Nasir later escaped to Iraq and took some minor part in the 
Rashid Ali revolt. He returned to Palestine in 1943, was detained for some time, 
and subsequently became one of the leaders of the League for National Libera- 
tion. He was arrested in July 1948 by the Egyptian occupation authorities, but 


was later released. Nasir went to Jordan in the same year, and in due course 
became the secretary-general of the Communist party there 
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to the party as a result was probably less than the sympathy which 
the arrested gained among the public. The last resort of the Govern- 
ment was to adopt, in December 1953, a law to combat Com- 
munism, according to which every member of a Communist 
organisation would be arrested for an indefinite period, while 
those contributing money or distributing party literature would be 
given prison sentences of from one to three years. 

Ironically enough, Communist influence in Jordan was never 
higher than in the months after the adoption of this law. New 
Communist semi-legal magazines appeared (such as Al Jabha, 
Al Rai, and several others), and the first successful attempt to 
establish a popular front, known as ‘Al Jabha al Wataniya’, was 
made. ‘This movement appeared in the open in the spring of 1954. 
Among its sponsors were members of parliament, such as Qadri 
Tukan, Abdul Qadir Salih, several well-known physicians and 
lawyers, a feudal landowner, and the equivalent of a Jordanian 
Robin Hood, Fakhri Maraka, a highwayman with political pre- 
tensions, from the Hebron region.! The signatures under an ‘Al 
Jabha’ appeal of Jordan girl students some time ago makes inter- 
esting reading. Almost all the leading families of the country are 
represented: Bettina Husaini, Istiqlal Husaini, Hiyam Dajani, 
Raja Dajani, Iqram Dajani, Aida Abdul Hadi, Janib Abdul Latif, 
et al. It reads like the Jordan social register, certainly not like the 
list of inmates of a refugee camp. 

Several ‘Al Jabha’ candidates contested the elections of October 
1954 in Jordan, and two of them, Abdul Qadir Salih (a nephew of 
Abdul Latif Salih, a leader of the Palestine Arabs under the 
British Mandate) and Rashad Maswada, were returned in Nablus 
and Hebron respectively. Several who failed to be elected had 
only narrowly missed entrance into Parliament. Jordan Govern- 
ment restrictions in the election campaign affected the left-wing 
and nationalist extremist elements in the country not much less 
than the Communists: most of their magazines, for instance, were 
banned two months before the elections. These actions on the part 
of the Government caused the ‘Ba’ath’ and other opposition ele- 
ments to make common cause with the Communists in the struggle 
against the Government. Several candidates declared on election 
day that they would withdraw since, they said, a free election 
campaign had been impossible. This declaration was the sign for 


‘ The full list of sponsor members of ‘Al Jabha’ was published in Al Jihad, 
23 May 1954. 
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demonstrations by students in Amman which were joined by others 
who took over the centre of the capital for several hours, pillaging 
and burning. The Arab Legion had to intervene, and in the clashes 
that followed at least twelve people were killed and several dozen 
wounded. Martial law was imposed, but the riots spread to Irbid, 
as-Salt, Nablus, Ramalla, and other towns of the kingdom. These 
disorders in which the Communists took a leading part were the 
prelude to the even more spectacular events of December 1955 and 
January 1956, which forced one Jordan Government to abdicate 
and another to modify its foreign policy. 

The success of the Communists—for they have now emerged as 
the leading, if not yet the most conspicuous, force of the opposi- 
tion—has lain in the establishment of several effective ‘front’ 
organisations, of which ‘Al Jabha’ was only the beginning. ‘They 
found it surprisingly easy to outmanceuvre their competitors. 
Up to about 1952 the Communists had been at daggers drawn with 
the other ‘bourgeois’ opposition groups, among whom ‘Ba'ath’ 
then took the leading part. The leaders of ‘Ba’ath’ were denounced 
by the Communists for their ‘reformist approach’ (several of them 
had agreed for a time to serve as cabinet ministers). 


After 1952, however, the Communists went out of their way to 
be friendly to other opposition parties and they met with a large 
measure of success. Meanwhile a mixed Jordan/Arab-Palestine 
opposition group had been established, the Nationalist-Socialist 
party, headed by Sulaiman an Naboulsi, which cooperated, among 


‘ 


other things, with the Communist ‘partisans of peace’.'! To 
begin with, the Communists appeared as junior partners in these 
alliances. The others were the respectable groups who had merely 
condescended to cooperate with the Communists. But in view of 
the superior organisation and the larger resources of the Com- 
munists, they soon emerged as the leaders of the opposition. ‘The 
others, who had intended to use the Communists for their own 
ends, soon found themselves outmanceuvred by their ‘junior 
partners’. ‘The ‘respectable groups’ were composed mainly of 
intellectuals and men of property who, as a rule, are not inclined to 
demonstrate in the streets, and even less to throw stones and burn 


1 Which did not, however, prevent the rioters in January 1956 from burning 
Naboulsi’s car too. He complained in an interview with a Daily Telegraph 
correspondent that ‘we had started the demonstrations in an orderly way, but 
then persons unknown took over. . .’ ‘They cannot have been entirely unknown 
to him, for Dr Shukeir, Abdul Qadir Salih, and Qadri Tukan, the leaders of the 
Communist ‘Front’, had collaborated in organising the combined opposition. 
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buildings and cars. But the Communists had their following of 
young students in the colleges and secondary schools (many, per- 
haps most of them, scholars between the ripe ages of fourteen and 
sixteen) who did not at all mind participating in what appeared to 
them as a more strenuous and slightly more risky form of outdoor 
sports. 

Communist reports in years past about ‘bloody repression and 
persecution’ under King Abdullah have been grossly exaggerated : 
his was on the whole a benevolent and paternal rule as authoritar- 
ian governments go. King Abdullah’s successors gradually intro- 
duced some liberal reforms. But it is true that this regime has not 
succeeded at all in enlisting the support of the new middle class in 
the cities, and especially its younger generation and the intel- 
ligentsia. These critics of the regime continued to believe that 
nothing was really changing in Jordan, that foreigners continued to 
be the masters in their country, that the ruling circles at home were 
not prepared to share power with the people (or rather the intel- 
ligentsia, appearing on behalf of the people). Many believed, as 
Abdullah Rimawi, one of the ‘Ba’ath’ leaders, put it in a widely 
read article some time ago, that there were ‘heads in Amman that 
need chopping off’. In these conditions, and in view of the absence 
of strong independent reform groups, the Communists could in- 
deed appear to large sections of the middle class as the party of 
social change and national revolution. Discrimination, real or 
imaginary, against the leading Palestinian Arab families brought 
not a few of their members into the camp of the Communists and 
their fellow travellers. It should not be forgotten, moreover, that 
the education given to the younger generation, supposed to make 
them faithful subjects of his Hashemite Majesty—if not active 
citizens—was hopelessly irrelevant to the real issues occupying 
them.? 

Islam, as far as they are concerned, is no longer the vital 
spiritual force that it used to be. Nor can they possibly think in 
terms of exclusive Jordan nationalism. A void has thus been 


* According to recent reports the Amman Government has been much con- 
cerned about the leading role of the students in the recent disorders. It has been 
realised that ‘above all the school system must be purged and discipline re- 
stored’ (The Times, 21 January 1956). But is a basic new approach in education 
envisaged—is it indeed possible at all in present conditions? The leading schools 
of Jordan (the Husain School, Raghdan’s boys’ school, Queen Za’in girls’ 
school in Amman, the Ma’omuniye and Rashidiye High Schools in Arab 
Jerusalem) continued to be in open rebellion even after the riots of January 
1956 were over, and some of them had to be temporarily closed. 
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created which could be filled by the most plausible creed, and the 
one most easy to understand and to practise. Some of the causes of 
this discontent lie, of course, very deep. They are not peculiar to 
Jordan but form part of a general malaise common to most Arab 
and other Asian countries. Nor is the predominant role of students 
in opposition and revolutionary movements in backward countries 
a new and startling phenomenon in the eyes of the observer of the 
international scene. (It was the same, for instance, in Tsarist 
Russia and pre-Communist China.) All this may very well be only 
a transient phase in the social and political development of these 
countries. But for the time being it is a political factor that cannot 
be disregarded, in Jordan now perhaps less than anywhere else. 
‘The Jordan Communist Party, to sum up, is almost exclusively a 
middle class movement of the intelligentsia, like the Communist 
movement elsewhere in the Middle East. It masters the tech- 
nique of manipulating the ‘masses’ (which, in Jordan conditions, 
means mainly the refugees), but it is by no means a movement of 
the masses. The reason for the success of the party has lain in 
giving direction to the outburst of pent-up frustration and dis- 
content among the ‘technical intelligentsia’. Nationalist passions, 
cleverly exploited, and the social struggle are thus very closely 
intertwined: frequently it is impossible to distinguish between the 
various ingredients in the process of political qualitative analysis. 

The present policy of the Jordan Communist Party, which is still 
illegal, is to work for the neutralisation of the country, to prevent at 
any cost a defensive alliance with the West. On the domestic front 
its members see as their main task the undermining of the King’s 
authority and infiltration into the Arab Legion, the immediate 
obstacle to further Communist progress. It is doubtful whether 
they envisage for the time being anything more than a strong oppo- 
sition movement whose aim is to paralyse Government action. In 
this they have however succeeded to some extent, mainly because 
of the ease with which they have been able to outmanceuvre their 
opposition partners. Their obvious aim is to create conditions in 
Jordan as near as possible to those prevailing in Syria, where con- 
tinued instability bordering frequently on near-anarchy is now 
highly conducive to a further growth of Communist influence. The 
‘national front’ tactics used in Jordan are scheduled to dictate to 
the Government the policy of the Communist Party, to weaken the 
State apparatus and discredit it. But Communists in Jordan are 
not yet ready, according to all available evidence, for any decisive 
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bid for power, which is envisaged, most probably, only after years 
of anarchy or in the wake of a war. 


W. Z. L. 


The Chilean Inflation 


IN September 1952 the Chilean electorate returned the sep- 
tuagenarian General Carlos Ibafiez as their President in the firm 
conviction that he alone could grapple with the inflation which 
afflicted their country. Now, half-way through his six-year term of 
office there are signs that even his most enthusiastic supporters are 
disillusioned with the results he has achieved. 

Although for long an endemic feature of Chile’s economy, the 
inflationary pace has mounted at an ever-increasing rate, until 
today only in Bolivia, Paraguay, or war-wracked Korea is it more 
uncontrolled. ‘Taking the 1949 cost-of-living index as 100, that of 
1955 exceeded 700, and 75 per cent of this increase has occurred in 
the last three years. Price levels in 1952, the last year of the pre- 
Ibanez regime, rose by 25 per cent over those of 1951, but the 
corresponding annual increases in the Ibafiez period were 56 per 
cent, 71 per cent, and 76 per cent. Budget expenditure last year 
was double that of 1954, while the paper currency in circulation 
reaches new records every month. A 100 peso gold coin now 
realises 15,000 paper pesos, and the Government in September last 
suppressed the use of centavos for they were virtually worthless. 

‘The inevitable economic consequences of such a state of affairs 
have been a continuous wages-prices spiral of vertiginous intensity, 
constant taxation increases, and budgetary revenue chasing leaps in 
expenditure. Nor has the process been a smooth one but rather a 
series of irregular leap-frogging movements, punctuated by strikes, 
financial crises, and political upheavals. 


THE PRESIDENT, CONGRESS, AND LABOUR 


It would be foolish to heap all the blame for the situation on the 
shoulders of the President. Perhaps the largest single political 
cause lies in the failure of the electorate to provide their President 
with a Congressional majority in the March 1953 elections which 


| ©: 
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followed his own election. The result has been that whatever 
measures he has proposed to arrest or halt the inflation have met 
the opposition of one or other of the permutations of groupings of 


the nineteen political parties, even including his own Agrarian 
Labour party! in association with which he came to power. Within 
the three years of his term of office that have already expired there 
have been at least a dozen major Cabinet reconstructions, and in 
these, eight Finance Ministers, each with different plans to hold 
the inflation, have been forced out of office in the bitter strife be- 
tween Executive and Congress. 

The President is also haunted by his past record when, during 
the 1927-31 period, he ruled the country dictatorially without 
Congress. Conscious of the error implicit in this easy path to 
action, he has at every opportunity disclaimed such intentions, but 
every appeal to Congress for special and extraordinary powers 
meets with suspicion of his motives. He is thus perhaps more 
handicapped in taking strong executive action than other holders 
of the Presidency have been. 

The delicate path which General Ibafiez has to tread in this 
respect was never better exemplified than in the recent affair of the 
Straight Line (Linea Recta) Movement. Although all the details 
were never revealed the implications were clear enough. Based on 
a group of officers in the Army and the Air Force, the Movement 
advocated direct action by the establishment of the President as a 
dictator. With the increasingly difficult conditions resulting from 
inflation the situation was more favourable to this remedy, and the 
Movement’s influence on the President seemed to be growing. 

There was open talk of an imminent conspiracy in March 
when four generals, including the Commander-in-Chief Enrique 
Franco, were retired at their own request. ‘Two months later the 
Chief of Staff of the Second Division, Colonel Raul Silva, was 
arrested and his commanding officer was asked to resign, and this 
was followed in August by further arrests, a secret investigation of 
other high-ranking officials, and the court martial of 22 members of 
the Movement. 

Political entanglements are forbidden to members of the armed 
forces, and when the news burst on the Chilean people there was 
an immediate appeal by senators, deputies, and professional leaders 
for the maintenance of the democratic regime. On 1 April the 
President reassured the nation that he had no intention of dis- 

iN 


Numbering only 25 of the 147 members of the Chamber of Deputies 
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solving Congress, and whatever his attitude had been there is little 
doubt that his actions in suppressing the Linea Recta seemed to 
confirm his loyalty to democratic methods. 

Indeed some responsible critics urged that the pendulum had 
swung too far in the direction of parliamentary irresponsibility and 
that the great fault of the President was not the danger of too strong 
action but his general ineffectiveness and lack of leadership. ‘The 
vacillating alternation of vigorous and weak measures devised by 
the succession of Finance Ministers revealed little coherent and 
fixed administrative policy, and there were many who urged con- 
stitutional reform to strengthen the powers of the Executive. 

‘That the Government seemed the victim of events rather than 
the master of the situation appeared to be the conclusion drawn 
from its handling of the crises of last July and September, when 
discontent with the rising cost-of-living developed into mass 
labour action. The fundamental genesis of these troubles lay in the 
disparity between the salaries, social benefits, and wage adjustments 
of the black-coated civil servants and similar financial incomes of 
the so-called industrial branches, who had no escalator clauses to 
protect them from constantly rising living costs. 

Demanding a 60 per cent bonus to meet the situation, some 
60,000 employees of land transport, postal, and telegraph services 
started a strike on 1 July, and with the support of the Central 
Federation of Workers this expanded to a one-day general strike 
on g July, involving considerably more than a million workers. 
This was a mass but orderly demonstration which was effective 
and partially successful in its immediate objectives,’ but which 
gave rise to acute popular inconvenience, exacerbated in Santiago 
by one of the coldest spells of many years, three days registering 
temperatures below freezing point. ‘Tanks and armoured cars near 
La Moneda, the Presidential palace, were an indication both of the 
Government’s awareness of the tension involved and of their 
readiness to maintain order. 

The apparent surrender of the Administration to this demon- 
stration encouraged a similar series of developments leading to the 
threat of another general strike on 7 September, but the Govern- 
ment’s attitude on this occasion was in direct contrast to that 
followed two months earlier. Invoking laws which prohibit strikes 
against public services, at least 1,000 strikers were arrested. Some 


1 In November 1955 the Government granted a 35 per cent bonus retroactive 
to 1 July. 
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reports placed the figure at five times that number. Military 
measures were again taken in the capital; Congress approved 
emergency powers; and the Government refused to negotiate until 
the strikers returned to work. In the face of this reaction the 
Central Federation of Workers capitulated and called off the 
threatened strike. 

Although the President in this demonstration of strength spoke 
of a seditious plot conceived by extremists to bring Chile to a state 
of chaos, it is noticeable how the Communists were not blamed as 
the prime movers. Indeed one of the interesting features of both 
dislocations was the opposition of Communist leaders to a pro- 
longed general strike, fearing the consequences to themselves of a 
strong military dictatorship. The very considerable support for the 
idea that Cardinal José Maria Caro, head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Chile, should mediate in the strike (a proposal finding 
greater favour among the workers than in Government circles) 
seemed to confirm the lack of Communist direction. 

The Government’s firmer handling of the second strike crisis 
was interpreted as a response to the severe press criticism of its 
earlier weakness. One newspaper declared that the Administration 
had been forced to capitulate by labour on all economic questions, 
and that it was at the mercy of the vacillations and pressures of 
every group. In the Government’s defence it can be argued that in 
July it had enlisted the support of the Central Federation of 
Workers in a search for a solution to Chile’s economic ills. Finding 
instead an uncooperative reluctance to face realities, the Ad- 
ministration resorted to the alternative policy of firm restraint of 
industrial dislocation for its own sake. 


THE PARADOX OF POPULAR REACTION 

There is no doubt, however, that the general strike of July 
reflected the discontent of the people with the inevitable conse- 
quences of inflation, no matter how fast wages may keep pace with 
living costs. By-election results had similarly shown by anti- 
Government gains the popular dissatisfaction. Yet all these pro- 
tests were against no specific policy or measure, nor in favour of 
any clear alternative, and it is difficult to see any crystallisation of 
opinion either to Left or Right, for those who protest shrink from 
the disciplinary restraints which any deflationary policy must in- 
volve. This largely explains the attitude of Congress in its refusal 
to face the economic situation and support legislation designed to 
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reduce inflation, for in March 1957 the Congressional elections oc- 
cur and few deputies and senators are willing to support un- 
popular measures at this juncture. 

This is the paradox of the situation. In spite of grumbles over 
inflation, every measure of austerity designed to check it is resisted. 
There is no great urge or even willingness to face the realities of a 
deflationary antidote, for Chile seems to flourish in its own 
financial chaos. Many hale the inflation as a sign of progress; even 
the President on occasion has minimised its importance; and the 
Finance Minister recently stated that drastic methods might do 
more harm than good. Instead it has increasingly become a part of 
Chile’s normal way of life, and rigorous measures would enlist no 
unified support amongst the people. 

In an economic climate such as this, each sector of the population 
reacts to defend its own position. Nor is this true only of the prole- 
tariat. Last October judges resigned in protest at the withdrawal 
of a measure to raise their salaries, and on another occasion the 
Valparaiso and Santiago stock exchanges shut down for three days 
in protest against deflationary measures to reduce speculation. In 
like manner the Banks oppose credit restriction, arguing that the 
volume of credit is already insufficient to provide for the expanding 
needs of the country’s economic development. It was small wonder, 
therefore, that the reaction of the trades unions this January to a 
partial wages-prices freeze was one of bitter hostility leading to 
another attempt at a complete industrial paralysis of the country. 
While it is true that the Government had proposed in October to 
reduce expenditure by a radical reorganisation of governmental 
institutions involving a reduction of staff by 20 per cent, few be- 
lieved this would materialise. Similarly it was taken for granted 
that the proposals of the Klein-Saks mission of American experts 
engaged to suggest plans for fighting inflation would also be 
pigeon-holed, as was the International Monetary Fund’s scheme 
for a wages-prices freeze and compulsory savings in 1950. 

In spite of the worsening situation, the sudden decision of the 
Government to act so vigorously came as a surprise. The third 
general strike, called by the Central Federation of Workers for 
g January, in protest against the deflationary measures, received 
less support than that of the previous July. By another demonstra- 
tion of military strength the Administration maintained its 
authority in the same way as in September. 

There were, however, two important differences. On this occa- 
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sion the Communists were accused of being the instigators of the 
strike, and, apart from the strikers’ leaders, a wide group of other 
critics of the Government were arrested. ‘These ranged from alleg- 
ed Communists to responsible newspaper editors and political 
commentators, and even included previous members of General 
Ibafiez’s cabinets. ‘The most notable person was Senor Jorge Prat, 
considered by many to have been the most able Finance Minister 
the President had appointed, who in 1954 had formulated realistic 
anti-inflationary policies of considerable merit. 

‘These rather dubiously efficacious expedients reflect the Ad- 
ministration’s growing nervousness and sensitivity to criticism 
and the undercurrent of tension despite the otherwise apparent 
calm which reigns in the country. 


A COPPER BOOM AND INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 

‘This attitude of resigned tolerance is in large measure due to 
a booming industrialisation, supported by considerable capital 
investment from North American and European sources,! the 
resulting full employment, an expanding market for copper with 
ever-mounting prices for Chile’s increased output, high business 
profits, and the adjustment of wages and social services to meet: 
increased livi~.7 costs. 

First and fuiemost in this prosperous picture comes the booming 


copper industry. ‘Technically more easily able to increase her pro- 


duction than other copper-producing countries, Chile has taken 
full advantage of the almost insatiable demand and recent record 
prices, so that 1955 was the most flourishing year since the war.? 
‘his prosperity has enabled wage demands in the industry to be 
met, and there has been far less loss of production through strikes 
than in recent years. Output in 1955 soared 30 per cent over that of 
the previous year, and before 1956 dawned half of this year’s 
production had been earmarked before it was mined. At the same 
time Chile has regained a certain independence in the direction of 
sales of her copper. Previously exported almost entirely to the 
U.S., the higher prices quoted in European markets have led to 
more than half the output crossing the Atlantic, mainly to the 
United Kingdom. 

More favourable conditions created by the new Copper Law, 

' Estimated to be about £10 million, invested in some sixty undertakings, 
ince the new investment law of 1953 


* Increased output and higher prices benefited the Chilean Government by at 
least {20 million during 1955. 
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which reduces taxation as output increases, have also resulted in 
many new capital investments and the opening-up of the con- 
siderable additional reserves the country possesses. So successful 
has this policy been that the Government is now attempting 
parallel encouragement to the nitrate industry which has suffered 
from the curtailment of the Egyptian market consequent upon that 
country’s erection of a synthetic nitrate plant, and from a similar 
development in Brazil, 50 per cent of whose imports from Chile 
have been nitrate. 

Industrial prosperity has also been sustained by the fruition of 
many plans of the Development Corporation, and nowhere is this 
better exemplified than in the triple foundations of steel, oil, and 
electricity. Formerly Chile was regarded as too small a country 
to support an integrated iron and steel plant, but the increasing 
output of Huachipato (now to be reinforced by a continuous rolling 
mill) has more than justified its inception. Not only does it support 
a growing variety of dependent industries and so free Chile of a 
considerable import strain, but its exports to Argentina, Bolivia, 
and elsewhere yield a useful quantity of foreign exchange. The 
steady development of the Tierra del Fuego oilfield and the com- 
pletion of the Concon refinery near Valparaiso now enable Chile to 
produce a third of all her petroleum needs, and so provide welcome 
additional relief to her import demands. The inauguration of Los 
Cipreses, the largest single stage in the country’s national elec- 
trification grid, marks yet another achievement ir. the race to main- 
tain sufficient power for the growing number of factories. 

These important steps towards a stronger industrial fabric 
reflect the continuity of Chilean domestic policy, in which priority 
is given to every tendency which will aid the process. The en- 
couragement of foreign capital, always a difficult matter under in- 
flationary conditions, is one such factor, and the Government has 
been moderately successful in this respect. Under the previous 
Gonzalez administration the Export-Import and International 
Banks were the main sources of investment.’ More recently an 
increasing amount has been provided by North American and 
Western European industrial firms, and now Chile has taken the 
lead among nine Latin-American republics to form an Inter 
Latin-American Development Bank, to enable Latin-American 
countries to obtain development capital from the continent’s own 


1945-53, Export-Import Bank, U.S. $121 million; International Bank, 
U.S. $37 million. 
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sion the Communists were accused of being the instigators of the 
strike, and, apart from the strikers’ leaders, a wide group of other 
critics of the Government were arrested. ‘These ranged from alleg- 
ed Communists to responsible newspaper editors and political 
commentators, and even included previous members of General 
Ibanez’s cabinets. The most notable person was Senor Jorge Prat, 
considered by many to have been the most able Finance Minister 
the President had appointed, who in 1954 had formulated realistic 
anti-inflationary policies of considerable merit. 

‘These rather dubiously efficacious expedients reflect the Ad- 
ministration’s growing nervousness and sensitivity to criticism 
and the undercurrent of tension despite the otherwise apparent 
calm which reigns in the country. 


A COPPER BOOM AND INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 

‘This attitude of resigned tolerance is in large measure due to 
a booming industrialisation, supported by considerable capital 
investment from North American and European sources,! the 
resulting full employment, an expanding market for copper with 
ever-mounting prices for Chile’s increased output, high business 
profits, and the adjustment of wages and social services to meet 
increased living costs. 

lirst and foremost in this prosperous picture comes the booming 
copper industry. ‘Technically more easily able to increase her pro- 
duction than other copper-producing countries, Chile has taken 
full advantage of the almost insatiable demand and recent record 
prices, so that 1955 was the most flourishing year since the war.? 
‘This prosperity has enabled wage demands in the industry to be 
met, and there has been far less loss of production through strikes 
than in recent years. Output in 1955 soared 30 per cent over that of 
the previous year, and before 1956 dawned half of this year’s 
production had been earmarked before it was mined. At the same 
time Chile has regained a certain independence in the direction of 
sales of her copper. Previously exported almost entirely to the 
U.S., the higher prices quoted in European markets have led to 
more than half the output crossing the Atlantic, mainly to the 
United Kingdom. 


More favourable conditions created by the new Copper Law, 


' Estimated to be about {10 million, invested in some sixty undertakings, 
ince the new investment law of 1953. 

* Increased output and higher prices benefited the Chilean Government by at 
least {20 million during 1955. 
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which reduces taxation as output increases, have also resulted in 
many new capital investments and the opening-up of the con- 
siderable additional reserves the country possesses. So successful 
has this policy been that the Government is now attempting 
parallel encouragement to the nitrate industry which has suffered 
from the curtailment of the Egyptian market consequent upon that 
country’s erection of a synthetic nitrate plant, and from a similar 
development in Brazil, 50 per cent of whose imports from Chile 
have been nitrate. : 

Industrial prosperity has also been sustained by the fruition of 
many plans of the Development Corporation, and nowhere is this 
better exemplified than in the triple foundations of steel, oil, and 
electricity. Formerly Chile was regarded as too small a country 
to support an integrated iron and steel plant, but the increasing 
output of Huachipato (now to be reinforced by a continuous rolling 
mill) has more than justified its inception. Not only does it support — 
a growing variety of dependent industries and so free Chile of a 
considerable import strain, but its exports to Argentina, Bolivia, 
and elsewhere yield a useful quantity of foreign exchange. The 
steady development of the Tierra del Fuego oilfield and the com- 
pletion of the Concon refinery near Valparaiso now enable Chile to 
produce a third of all her petroleum needs, and so provide welcome 
additional relief to her import demands. The inauguration of Los 
Cipreses, the largest single stage in the country’s national elec- 
trification grid, marks yet another achievement in the race to main- 
tain sufficient power for the growing number of factories. 

These important steps towards a stronger industrial fabric 
reflect the continuity of Chilean domestic policy, in which priority 
is given to every tendency which will aid the process. The en- 
couragement of foreign capital, always a difficult matter under in- 
flationary conditions, is one such factor, and the Government has 
been moderately successful in this respect. Under the previous 
Gonzalez administration the Export-Import and International 
Banks were the main sources of investment.! More recently an 
increasing amount has been provided by North American and 
Western European industrial firms, and now Chile has taken the 
lead among nine Latin-American republics to form an Inter 
Latin-American Development Bank, to enable Latin-American 
countries to obtain development capital from the continent’s own 


1 1945-53, Export-Import Bank, U.S. $121 million; International Bank, 
U.S. $37 million. 
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resources.' While obviously limited in its capacity to supply such 
capital, the step is an interesting one of continental self-help, and 
demonstrates another facet of Chile’s determination to emancipate 
herself from‘undue dependence on the United States both for 
capital and for a market for her raw material exports. 

The considerably enlarged Argentine-Chilean trade falls into 
the same pattern, and a new development has been the increasing 
friendship between Chile and Bolivia, again stemming from im- 
portant aspects of economic interdependence. This is based on 
the fact that on the one hand Bolivia is glad to receive surplus 
Chilean steel, nitrate, fruit, and consumer goods and is dependent 
on Chile for her principal transport links with the outside world, 
while on the other hand Bolivia produces more petroleum than her 
limited transport and industries can use. Last year economic 
agreements were signed facilitating these exchanges, and further 
steps were planned to link the two countries more closely. One 
such scheme envisages a new road from Iquique to Oruro, and 
another the new oil pipe-line from Oruro to Arica. 

It is thus fairly obvious that there is much to encourage the 
optimists who minimize the effects of the Chilean inflation. More 
and more industries, increased agricultural mechanization and 
diversification, a sounder basis of international trade, and a buoy- 
ant internal economy all support a future prospect of prosperous 
expansion. ‘The pessimists underline the folly of squandering the 
sudden rush of wealth arising from the copper boom, emphasize 
the fickle nature of the world’s metal markets, and even suggest 
that very high copper prices may lead to a recession in the con- 
sumption of copper by encouraging the use of aluminium. 

Where the path of future events will lead it is difficult to 
prophesy. Next year’s elections may begin to point to the possi- 
bility of an alternative Government in 1958. The patience of the 
Chilean people may not survive the daily spiral of wage-price 
increases. The inflation itself may break through the weak barrier 
of control and become a runaway one. Whatever the next phase 
will be, recent events have shown to a remarkable degree the con- 
tinuous respect for democratic principles and processes, which for 
long has been a distinguishing trait of the Chilean republic. 

G. J. B. 


1 These are estimated to be of the order of U.S. $1,600 million, excluding 
their gold reserves 
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